woman wno nas snarea ms urc iur Evidently, she belonged to a much lower condition of life than his own, and it would have been a miracle of self-sacrifice in the Roman world to have married her.    But it is impossible to resist a feeling of resentment at Augustine's utter failure to see the injustice of such conventions.    He who saw the whole world as one dark cemetery when his friend died, and who shows a  sense of the honour of fidelity in his love, cannot have been without  affection  for   her.    Indeed,   he  admits, when he has tamely suffered her to be * torn from his side,' that there is ' a raw and bloody wound in his heart where she had lain.1    But he describes the steps which led to the separation in a quite heartless spirit.   He wanted a wealthy wife, whose means would help to support the house.   A discussion of the question with Alypius had an amusing result.    Alypius was opposed to matrimony.    He had tasted pleasure occasionally in the earlier years, and thought it was not worth the burdens and disadvantages   which   marriage   would   involve. Augustine assured him that his occasional pleasure
